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The  acknowledged  importance  of  the  study  of  Ornamental  Art,  not  merely  as  increasing 
the  sources  of  refined  intellectual  pleasure,  but  nlso  ns  tending  to  the  national  wealth  and 
prosperity  by  adorning  and  enriching  our  manufactures, — the  general  demand  for  an  improved 
taste  in  industrial  art, — the  consequent  expediency  of  afi’ording  nn  artistic  education  to  the 
rising  generation,  both  of  designers  and  artisans,  and  its  recognition  by  the  Government  in 
the  establishment  of  Schools  of  Design, — these  circumstances,  leading  to  the  consideration  of 
the  impossibility  of  pursuing  nn  olTeetive  course  of  study  in  ornamental  art  without  such  a 
supply  of  examples  as  will  reveal  to  the  student  all  its  resources  under  the  various  mutations 
it  has  undergone,  have  encouraged  tho  Author  to  offer  this  work  to  the  public  as  something 
more  toward  a stock  of  information  which  can  never  be  too  much  enlarged.  The  labour, 
study,  nud  expense  bestowed  upon  it  have  been,  it  must  be  obvious,  extremely  great ; but  the 
Author  trusts  that  his  subject  will  be  considered  us  one  intimately  connected  with  our  social 
state,  and  he  looks  with  confidence  to  a very  geueral  support  and  patronnge. 

That  Ornamental  Design,  in  its  various  branches,  requires  os  much  study  and  considera- 
tion, and  as  sound  elementary  instruction,  ns  any  other  department  of  the  Arts,  is  a fact  which, 
in  this  country,  wo  have  only  of  late  begun  to  recoguise.  The  painter  cannot  quit  his  histo- 
rical picture,  or  the  sculptor  his  statue,  ideal  in  its  beauty,  and  become,  without  preparation 
or  study,  an  ornamental  designer,  especially  when  the  designs  are  required  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Here  a collateral  knowledge  is  necessary,  not  only  of  the  requirements  and  con- 
ventional tastes  of  the  day,  but  nlso  of  the  capabilities  of  the  material  to  bo  dealt  with,  and 
the  processes  to  which  it  is  to  bo  subjected;  and  further  than  this,  of  tho  expenditure  to  lie 
incurred  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  end  proposed,  and  whether  the  returns  arc  likely  to  justify 
the  outlay,  and  remunerate  the  artist  and  the  manufacturer.  And  even  in  the  application  of 
Ornamental  Art  in  eases  when  these  Inttor  considerations  have  no  weight,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  Rnllaelle  was  enabled  to  excel  in  designing  in  arabesque,  nud  Cellini  in  goldsmith's 
work,  it  was  not  alone  because  the  former  was  a great  painter,  and  the  latter  an  accomplished 
sculptor,  but  because  tho  one  bad  pursued  tho  study  of  Ornamental  Art  in  tho  analogous 
decorations  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  other  had  been  trained  in  tho  practice  of  the  manu/aclun 
which  it  is  his  glory  to  have  wedded  to  %igh  art.  These  are  recorded  facts  and  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  student. 

In  this  country,  unfortunately,  Ornamental  Design,  and  more  especially  as  applied  to 
manufactures,  has  hitherto  been  too  much  regarded  as  n branch  of  art  not  only  beneath  the 
attention  of  eminent  professors,  but  inferior  in  grade  even  to  the  barest  mediocrity  in  portrait- 
painting.  Architecture  is  the  only  one  of  the  sister  arts  with  which  the  study  of  ornament 
has  been  combined.  The  necessity  of  ornamenting  those  combinations  of  members  which 
constitute  tho  decoration  of  buildings  Inis  rendered  ornamental  design  an  object  of  study  to  the 
architect.  With  the  component  parts  of  classic  architecture  which  the  moderns  have  univer- 


sally  adopted,  under  various  inodes  of  application,  they  have  imported  the  vases,  trophies, 
consoles,  friezes,  festoons,  and  foliage  of  the  ancients,  and  the  conventional  ornaments  asso- 
ciated with  particular  forms  of  mouldings.  But  even  the  architect  1ms  trodden  in  n narrow 
path,  and  if  he  would  enlarge  it,  or  strike  out  new  onos,  he  must  recur  to  /irincipics,  and  seek 
to  subject  the  inexhaustible  forms  of  natural  objects  to  the  process  of  conventional  adaptation 
to  his  particular  purposes.  This  is  the  essence  of  ornamental  art  in  all  its  branches.  The 
remains  of  antiquity  plainly  show  that  this  was  the  course  pursued  by  their  authors,  and  that 
the  same  course  must  be  pursued  bv  those  who  nro  ambitious  to  urrive  at  similar  results — 
results  which  nro  shown  not  only  in  the  great  monuments  and  productions  of  the  high  art  of 
the  ancients,  but  in  the  smallest  objects,  oven  to  their  domestic  utensils.  An  elevated  fancy, 
a refined  taste,  and  the  soundest  good  sense,  nro  exemplified  in  all  they  have  left  ns,  by  the 
judicious  application  of  ornament  to  graceful  and  harmonious  forms,  and  both  made  subser- 
vient to  the  plainest  purposes  of  utility. 

To  tho  young  designer  in  ornament  the  study  of  nature  must  be  a constantly  inculcated 
and  received  maxim  ; but  it  is  from  the  study  of  previous  examples  of  decorative  art,  and  prin- 
cipally of  those  supplied  by  the  antique,  that  he  must  connect  his  knowledge  of  natural  forms 
with  tho  principles  of  design  and  composition,  and  learn  to  regulate  his  imagination  in  com- 
bining, embellishing,  and  exalting  them.  Without  a knowledge  of  natural  forms,  and  the 
power  of  representing  them  both  with  correctness  nnd  intelligence,  wo  become  forced,  hnrd, 
mannered,  and  common-place ; without  tho  study  of  previous  examples,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  their  adaptation  to  useful  purposes,  and  to  popular  feelings  and  habits,  we  become  eccen- 
tric and  capricious,  and  offend  against  propriety  and  consistency  nt  every  turn. 

But  while  the  Author  refers  to  the  nntiquo  as  the  best  and  truest  path  of  study,  and  os 
affording  the  purest  nnd  most  elevated  examples,  ho  is  not  unmindful  of  the  works  of  fancy 
and  beauty  produced  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  their  excellence  is 
derived  from  the  same  essential  principles,  which  will  be  more  and  more  developed  as  common 
to  all  art,  the  more  tho  subject  is  investigated.  Meditcval  art  oilers,  in  many  respects,  most 
valuable  instruction  to  the  designer,  and  it  is  therefore  the  intention  of  the  Author  to  illustrate 
it  by  numerous  examples ; he  will,  in  all  instances,  select  thoso  which  are  unique,  or  unknown, 
or  little  known,  to  the  public. 

The  subjects  contained  in  the  present  publication  are  chiefly  selected  from  the  Author's 
own  stores,  although  he  has  gratefully  to  acknowledge  tho  kindness  of  many  distinguished 
artists  and  gentlemen  who  have  placed  their  collections  nt  his  disposal,  to  .Mr.  Auldjo  nnd 
Mr.  Temple  in  particular,  for  the  loan  of  the  drawing  by  Pietro  Mntomnn  of  the  Roman  glass 
vase,  nnd  to  his  friend  Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel,  F.S.A.,  for  his  elaborate  paper  respecting  it. 
Since  the  commencement  of  tho  work  he  has  had  proof  of  tho  existence  in  this  country  of  nn 
incredible  nmount  of  curious  and  bcuutiful  examples  of  ornamental  nrt,  such  ns  to  confer 
the  greatest  honour  upon  tho  collectors  whose  taste  has  united  nnd  preserved  them.  Con- 
nected as  the  Author  is  with  the  Government  School  of  Design,  he  has  no  less  considered  it 
a duty  than  ho  feels  it  a satisfaction  to  add  something,  even  nt  a risk  to  himself,  to  the 
published  treasures  of  Ornamental  Art;  and  he  trusts  to  such  a response  on  tho  part  of  the 
public  as  will  enable  him  to  Iny  before  them  more  of  such  examples  as  will  prove  valuable  in 
the  instruction  of  the  present  nnd  future  generations. 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  PARMA. 

W*  >mvc  little  record  of  the  development  of  the  notional  drama  in  Italy,  but  we 
have,  in  Scamozzi's  edition  of  the  work  of  Palladio,  a concise  account  of  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  ancient  classic  drama,  to  which  attempt  there  it  little  doubt  our  modern 
theatres  owe  their  existence. 

Among  the  many  association*  or  academies  founded  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  for  the  cultivation  of  the  belies  lettres.  was  the  Olympic  Academy, 
at  Vicenza,  whose  objects  extended  to  the  encouragement  of  poetry.  This  socicty 
determiued  upon  an  nttempt  at  the  revival  of  the  classic  drama.  They  commenced,  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  Villa  Porta,  the  formation  of  n theatre  on  wooden  stages  ; ns 
they  became  every  year  more  successful,  and  particularly  after  the  representation  of  the 
Sophonisbu  of  Trissino,  these  tcm|>omry  erections  were  thought  worthy  to  exercise  the 
talents  of  distinguished  architects,  and  Serlio  was  employed  on  a structure  of  this 
description. 

On  a subsequent  occasion  Palladio  was  the  nxchitcct,  and  his  work  gnve  so  much 
satisfaction,  tbnt  the  society,  or  academy,  determined  to  employ  thut  great  man  to  erect 
for  them  a permanent  stone  theatre,  os  neorly  approaching  to  the  theatres  of  the 
ancients  ns  circumstances  would  permit. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Theatre  of  Vicenza,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  that  celebrated  architect,  nnd  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  the 
city  which  be  so  greatly  adorned. 

The  plan  is  that  of  a half-ellipsis  taken  on  the  transverse  diameter;  the  stage  and 
orchestra  bear  a general  resemblance  to  the  arrangement  of  the  theatre  of  the  Romans, 
but  the  proscenium  has  the  well-known  triple  entrance  common  ulike  to  the  nneient 
Greek  nnd  Roman  theatres. — the  middle  entrance,  or  Bu«/Ario(>  for  kings  nnd  heroes, 
nnd  the  two  side  openings,  colled  by  Vitruvius  the  " Hospitnlcs."  In  every  respect  this 
building  did  infinite  honour  both  to  the  architect  and  the  society ; it  was,  however, 
scarcely  suited  to  modem  representation,  the  length  of  the  stage  being  so  great  ns  to 
be  better  suited  to  those  drarnns  in  which  large  bodies  of  actors  were  to  be  brought  on 
the  scene,  or  where  the  artificial  methods  of  the  ancient  stage  to  assist  declamation 

The  subsequent  progression  from  this  form  of  theatre  to  the  form  now  universally 
adopted  is  obscure,  and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  beautiful  nnd  rare  example 
given  in  the  annexed  plates,  to  suppose  it  may  in  some  degree  supply  a link — and  tlmt 
an  important  one— in  this  train  of  research. 

The  plates  here  offered  to  the  reader  arc  from  most  beautiful  Italian  drawings, 
apparently  about  n century  or  n century  and  a hnlf  old,  in  the  possession  of  the  Author. 
Writers  on  the  subject  of  theatres  hnvc  attributed  the  design  of  this  of  Parma  to 
Palladio  und  Ilernini,  to  Giambatista  Mngonni,  and  Alcotti.  The  drawing*  themselves, 
which  from  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  execution  must  be  considered  ns  of  good 
authority,  give  ns  the  name  of  the  architect  Donino  Ferrari. 

This  theatre  differs  from  the  theatre  of  the  ancients  and  from  that  of  Vicenza  in 
several  very  important  instances  : — First,  instead  of  the  semicircular  plan  of  the  ancients, 
or  semi-ellipsis  of  Palladio,  the  theatre  approaches  our  modem  horseshoe  form,  having  a 
semicircular  end  with  elongated  sides  ; this  gives  room  for  a larger  audience,  nnd  at  the 
same  time  leaves  n proscenium  of  moderate  opening.  Again,  in  the  theatre  of  the 
ancients  the  spectators  occupied  only  the  lower  seats  (or  pit),  and  above  this  a covered 
passage,  or  portico,  served  only  for  shelter  against  a sudden  storm.  In  this  |>oint 
Palladio  had  imitated  the  ancients,  though  without  the  same  reason  (as  given  by 
Vitruvius),  since  the  theatre  at  Vicenza  was  roofed. 

In  the  example  before  us  we  find,  for  the  first  time  (as  far  as  is  known),  n double 
range  of  arches  ; these  could  not  have  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  ancient  portico, 
und  from  the  chains  which  we  see  hanging  from  column  to  column,  were  most  likely 
intended  for  the  reception  of  the  audience.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  state  it 
too  positively,  hut  there  nppears  the  strongest  probability  that  this  theatre  was  the 
first  transition  between  the  revived  classic  theatre  nnd  the  modern  form  : we  hnvc  here 
the  plnn  approaching  to  the  horseshoe,  the  more  limited  proscenium,  the  double  tier 
(resembling  the  boxes  nnd  gallery),  tl>c  departure  from  the  nneient  arrangement  of 
the  three  entrances  into  the  proscenium,  and  the  substitution  cither  of  a curtain  or  drop. 

The  drawings  give  nn  inscription  informing  us  of  the  dote  of  the  erection  ; — 
" Bcllonm  ac  Musis  Thcatrum  Konutus  Fnrncsius,  Dux  IV.  Castri  V.,  August!  Mog- 
••  nificcnti!  nperuit  nnno  MDCXVIII." 

This  theatre,  ns  well  as  the  Olympic  Theatre,  arc  now  only  preserved  ns  memorials 
of  art ; of  the  former  some  very  careful  nnd  valuable  drawings  were  mndc  by  the  .‘lea- 
ilemia  delle  llrllc  .1.-1  i at  Parma  : but  if  these  have  been  published,  no  copy  exists  in  this 
country,  or,  nt  lenst,  none  that  is  accessible  to  the  architectural  student.  A very  ela- 
borate work  has  been  published  on  the  new  Theatre  nt  I’ormn  erected  within  the  present 
century,  a copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

STUCCO  WORK. 

Cooiparlmeals  from  the  Circular  Saloon  at  the  Villa  Paa/li.  Rome. 

Tiib  Villa  Panfili  is  situated  htdf  a mile  from  Rome,  beyond  the  Porta  San  Pun- 
crazio,  and  upon  the  Aurclian  Way  ; it  occupies  the  site  of  the  gnrdcns  of  the  emperor 
Gulba.  It  wns  built  about  the  year  1G44,  by  Cardinal  Camillo  Panfili,  from  the  designs 
of  Alessandro  Algnrdi,  a Bolognese  sculptor,  and  adorned  in  the  interior,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  by  Gio.  Francesco  Grimaldi,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bolognese. 

The  Villa  Panfili  is  of  a period  when  Italian  architecture  hnd  greatly  declined 
from  the  style  of  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  Peruzzi,  nnd  others  of  the  better  days  of  art. 
The  exterior  of  the  Casino  is  loaded  with  ornament,  but  the  combination  of 
terraces,  plantations,  gateways,  fountuiur.  nnd  the  various  objects  which  constitute 


the  Italian  villa,  place  it  in  the  first  class  of  such  structures  in  magnificence  nnd 
pictorial  effect. 

Premising  that  the  style  is  late  Italian,  and  uot  equal  to  that  of  tho  school  ol 
l’nlladiu  or  Peruzzi,  there  are  several  pnrts  about  tho  interior  of  the  Casino  well 
deserving  of  study,  and  especially  the  stucco  ornaments,  many  of  which  are  drawn 
from  those  of  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli.  The  coved  ceiling  of  the  central  saloon 
contains  eight  grand  com|uirtmcnti,  each  of  which  has  n circular  pond  surmounted  by 
figures, — these  ore  idl  varied  in  design ; the  whole  of  the  scroll-work  nnd  filling-iu  of 
the  minor  panels  ore  likewise  different  (the  dove  bearing  nn  olive-branch  is  nn  armorial 
bearing  of  the  family) ; the  ornaments  must  either  have  been  modelled  separately  or 
worked  on  the  ceiling  itself  with  fine  plaster,  a mode  now  disused,  hut  formerly 
practised  with  great  facility  and  boldness.  There  is  no  colour  of  any  kind  u|«m  the 
ceiling  or  walls.  The  saloon  is  on  the  ground  floor;  it  hnd  formerly  three  doorways, 
one  of  which  led  to  the  Hercules  Saloon,  so  culled  frum  its  ceiling  living  divided 
into  compartments  ornamented  with  stucco  representation*  of  the  labour*  of  Hercules. 

This  saloon  coutnin*  two  antique  statues  of  Meleager,  one  of  which  is  shown  m 
the  plate,  a Ceres,  a senator,  a female  figure,  and  nn  Apollino;  there  arc,  Iwsidos, 
eight  butts  standing  between  the  pilasters  an  wooden  pedestnls  (in  very  bad  taste), 
forty-four  inches  high : these  arc  omitted  in  the  plate,  ns  they  formed  no  part  of 
Algnrdi'*  design. 

A very  fine  folio  wotk  was  published  in  Rome  in  IG90,  by  Dominion  Barrierc,  of 
the  gnrdcns,  statues,  nnd  exterior  perspectives  of  the  Villa  Panfili,  but  although  the 
building  appears  to  have  been  a favourite  study  among  architects,  no  representation* 
of  the  interior  have  hitherto  been  published;  one  of  the  designs,  however,  engraved  m 
Sir  Wm.  Chambers'*  Civil  Architecture  is  on  imitation  of  this  ceiling. 

FRESCO  CEILING  IN  THE  VEROSPI  PALACE,  ROME. 

By  Rranceico  ,1  llano. 

IxTznion  decoration  was  much  better  understood  in  Italy,  even  during  the  middle 
ages,  tlinn  in  any  other  part  of  Eurojic.  In  the  brightest  period  of  llidiiin  art,  the 
discovery  of  the  subterranean  rooms  of  the  ancient  baths,  and  the  buried  bull*  of  the 
Caesura,  offorded  studies  uf  decoration  to  the  Italian  artist  which  placed  him  immeasur- 
ably above  the  artist  of  every  other  nation. 

'Hie  palace*  of  modem  Rome  offer,  from  the  era  of  Brunelleschi  to  thut  of  Palladio, 
examples  of  interior  decoration  hitherto  but  little  studied,  nod  very  partially  known, 
even  to  the  professors  of  omumcutul  nrt,  but  which  utm’uh  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  nil 
that  is  most  elegant  and  resplendent  in  decoration  : nt  the  head  of  these  palaces  stand- 
Use  Vatican. 

The  great  frescoes  of  ltnffaello  which  cover  the  wall*  of  the  room*  known  by  hi- 
name,  nnd  the  arabesques  of  the  loggia  (of  which  there  are  excellent  copies  nt  the 
School  of  Design),  are  known  far  and  wide  through  the  medium  of  engraving*,  of  w hich 
coloured  copies  are  not  uncommon ; but  within  the  extent  of  this  great  congregation  of 
building*  there  is  much  of  the  same  cln-s  of  nrt  well  worthy  of  publication  nnd  study 
which  has  received  but  little  attention,  und  which  might  be  advantageously  introduced 
into  n work  like  the  present. 

prominent  feature,  and  the  highest  talent  of  Italian  nrt  was  employed  in  their  design 
nnd  pictorial  embellishment.  The  family  of  the  Carracci,  assisted  by  their  scholar*, 
among  whom  were  Guido  nnd  Dominichino,  were  many  year*  employed  u|k>ii  the 
frescoes  of  the  Faraesc  palace, — the  celebrated  Guido  at  the  Ru*pigllosi,  Pietro  ilu 
Cortona  nt  the  Darberini,  and  Guerrino  produced  his  nekuuwlrdged  capo  J'  opera  m 
fresco-painting  (his  Aurora)  on  n ceiling  nt  the  Luduvisi, 

There  ore  more  than  three  hundred  palaces  in  Rome,— Vusi  enumerate*  sixty-five 
|>o>ic.-*iog  considerable  architectural  beauty, — and  tho  student  might  select  perlisp*  n 
dozen  which,  ns  musses  or  ill  pnrts.  both  in  their  interior  and  exterior,  are  among  the 
most  perfect  productions  of  modem  nrt  in  the  palatini  style. 

The  fresco  ceiling  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate  ha*  liccn  selected  from 
the  Verospi  Palace,  now  belonging  to  the  Torlonin  family.  It  i*  very  little  known,  und 
is  seldom  visited  by  either  tourists  or  artists.  Francesco  Albnno,  the  painter,  wn*  born 
in  1578;  he  studied  under  the  same  master  a*  Guido  Rcni.uud  both,  niter  leaving  their 
first  instructor,  placed  themselves  under  Ludovico  Carracci,  nnd  it  was  when  fresll  front 
the  impression  of  this  school,  and  excited  by  immediate  competition  with  Guido,  that 
this  ceiling  nt  tho  Verospi  Pnlncc,  nnd  other*  nt  the  Giustinlnni  Villa  nt  Uoxuno,  were 
painted.  Albano  was  chiefly  celebrated  fur  his  small  pictures,  subjects  of  feminine  and 
infantine  softness ; he  wns  more  partial  to  high  finishing  and  correctness  of  drawing  than 
to  bolder  effort*.  Allinno  has,  nevertheless,  always  miiintuincd  n high  place  us  n painter, 
particularly  where  delicate  conception  and  execution  hove  been  in  question. 

His  ceiling  at  the  Verospi  is  a noble  production;  the  fomii*  arched,  with  groin*, 
the  compnrtmcnts  containing  the  busts  being  in  the  upright  face  of  the  wall  corre- 
sponding with  tiic  window*  on  the  opi*>»itc  side ; the  centre  compartment  represent* 
"The  Seasons  of  the  Year  made  fruitful  by  the  ray*  of  Apollo  until  they  become  sub- 
servient  to  tbe  delight*  of  man."  On  each  side,  in  the  oval  compartments,  nn 
Hesperus,  the  evening  star,  nnd  Lucifer,  the  morning  »tur ; Nox,  the  tught.  nnd  Aurora, 
the  inumiiig,  occupy  the  compartments  of  the  *|mndrils  at  each  end.  Venus,  Mercury. 
Diunn,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  nnd  Mar*  are  represented  in  the  »|uindril*  on  cuch  side. 

Some  large  print*  of  these  pictures,  with  other*  by  Albano,  were  published  in 
Rome  in  1777  by  Pietro  di  Pictrj,  with  a portrait  of  Albano  in  the  title-page. 

The  room  to  which  this  ceiling  belong*  w»»  formerly  nn  u|>cn  lojgin  with 
column*,  abutting  upon  n cortile  , tbe  size  uf  tbe  room  is  about  III)  feet  English  by  1(5  in 
width,  and  about  2U  feet  in  height;  in  it*  present  state,  enclosed  by  n slight  partition 
lictwccn  the  columns,  the  room  appear*  too  narrow,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fresco, 
would  not  be  in  any  way  striking.  The  busts  have  bccu  removed,  and  various  other 
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alteration!  made ; but  they  have  not  been  regarded  in  the  plate : the  ceiling  and  decora- 
tiona  arc  represented  as  originnlly  executed. 

In  concluding  this  notice,  the  Author  cannot  refrain  from  citing,  as  exceedingly 
applicable  to  the  objects  which  he  haa  in  view  in  offering  this  work  to  the  public,  the 
words  of  a very  talented  writer  in  the  Architectural  Magazine,  to  whose  papers  he  is 
indebted  for  much  of  the  preceding  information A period  is  fait  approaching 
" when  neither  printed  papers  for  walls,  nor  conventional  composition  ornaments  for 
•'  cornices  and  ceiling.,  will  satisfy  that  craving  for  elegance  and  nrt  which  is  beginning 
" *°  distinguish  this  highly  cultivated  age,  even  among  the  middle  ranks;  a keener 
" perception  of  the  beautiful  is  abroad,  and  the  superior  skill  displayed  in  the  design 
'■  and  execution  in  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  domestic  use,  has  contributed  to  form 
'•  that  refined  taste  which,  in  nn  age  teeming  with  talent,  requires  originality  and 
" excellence  in  design  as  well  os  mere  richness  in  execution,  which  is  but  a false, 
" vulgar,  and  paltry  substitute  for  true  splendour.  I prognosticate  that,  ere  long. 
" elegant  arabesques  of  quaint  and  fanciful  invention,  the  work  of  artists,  will  entirely 
" supersede  those  unmeaning  scrolls  and  flourishes  of  flock-psper  and  composition 
" ornaments  which  may  be  now  purchased  by  wholesale,  and  with  which  whole  rows 
" of  genteel  houses  may  be  finished  off  to  match." 

JEWEL  EMBROIDERY. 

The  subject  of  this  plate  is  taken  from  nn  old  Italian  painting.  The  Author 
cannot  describe  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  having  uever  seen  any  specimen  of  it ; 
it  was  probably  similar  to  appliqud  embroidery,  the  pearls  being  fastened  on  and 
enclosed  by  a border  of  gold  thread.  The  pattern  may  be  supposed  to  be  about  half- 
sire  ; it  is  in  the  best  Italian  taste  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  picture  it  formed 
part  of  a female  dress,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  pearls  were  applied  in 
tins  manner  in  the  greatest  profusion,  not  only  in  the  middle  ages,  but  also  by  the 
Greeks  und  Romans,  and  especially  by  the  latter  people  during  the  period  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  In  our  own  country,  many  portraits  of  a late  date,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James,  exhibit  dresses  entirely  covered  with  an  embroidery 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

OLD  ENGLISH  DIAPERS. 

Tuts  plate  exhibits  some  of  the  patterns  of  dress  in  use  in  England  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  selected  from  ancient  monuments  of  the  period,  when 
the  costume  of  the  day  was  represented  in  sculpture  with  an  ottention  to  dctnil  which 
does  much  more  honour  to  the  industry  than  to  the  good  taste  of  the  artists.  The  first 
and  second,  with  the  red  border,  are  from  the  Bethersden  marble  tombs  in  Chilham 
Church,  Kent,  and  are  half-size  ; the  third  is  the  ornamented  pattern  (quarter- size),  of 
a robe  belonging  to  a recumbent  figure  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  yellow  border  exhibits  patterns  of  the  same  style  and  date  from  East  Sutton 
Place  and  Little  Charlton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone. 

ON  THE  ANCIENT  ROMAN  GLASS  VASE. 

By  Arthur  Ashpits!,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

PaauArs  there  is  no  port  of  industrial  nrt  upon  which  the  ancients  bestowed  more 
care  nnd  expense  than  upon  what  we  usually  term  their  " vases."  The  richness  of  the 
design,  nnd  the  excellence  of  the  execution,  are  really  astonishing.  If  we  compare 
them  with  similar  vessels  produced  by  nny  other  nation,  at  any  time,  how  immeasurably 
superior  they  arc.  The  Chinese  have  been  labouring  fer  hundreds  of  years,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  possessing  what  is  really  a beautiful  material  to  work  upon,  but  ns  far 
ns  design  goes,  they  have  not  as  yet  emerged  from  barbarism.  It  is  so  with  the  other 
eastern  nations;  and  though  the  artists  of  the  mcdiicvnl  age  hnve  displayed  grent  taste 
nnd  fancy  in  their  architecture,  yet  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  revival  of  classic  taste,  and 
the  discovery  of  ancient  classic  examples,  that  nn  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  combined 
exertions  of  the  artist,  the  chemist,  and  the  manufacturer ; nnd  we  have  lately  made 
such  cxtraurdmnry  strides,  that  we  trust  ere  long  we  shall  lie  worthy  rivnls  of  those 
whom  a few  short  yean  ago  it  was  thought  hopeless  even  to  attempt  to  imitutc. 

We  at  present  apply  the  word  vase  chiefly  to  urns  nnd  large  vessels ; the  Latin 
word  " vas,"  however,  like  the  Greek  " signifies  any  vessel,  of  any  kind  or 

material. 

The  funeral  urns  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Inrge  vases  used  as  ornaments  in  archi- 
tecture or  sculpture,  arc  so  well  known  nnd  understood  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
sny  much  on  the  subject ; it  is  rather  to  those  vessels  of  domestic  use  and  applica- 
tion that  we  shall  direct  our  attention ; — these  fnll  more  within  the  scope  of  ornamental 
design,  and  their  use  and  application  nrc  less  understood,  except  by  the  classic  student. 

Although  we  find  vessels  of  various  materials  intended  for  holding  stores,  particu- 
larly honey,  and  many  others  which,  like  the  jars  in  our  own  drawing-rooms,  were 
evidently  intended  for  ornament  only,  and  upon  which  very  little  can  be  said,  there  nrc 
others  whose  use  and  history  are  well  known  nnd  extremely  interesting.  The  principal 
of  these  arc  the  vessels  for  containing  wine  and  for  drinking  from.  It  is  not  very  easy 
for  us,  who  know  only  the  wineglass  and  tumbler,  nnd  the  ten  nnd  coffee  cup.  to  under- 
stand why  there  should  have  been  such  varieties  of  drinking-vessels  among  the  ancients ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vine  was  the  spontaneous  and  luxuriant  produce  of 
their  land, — that  wine  abounded  iu  every  variety  of  quality  nnd  of  flavour, — that  it  was 
their  only  beverage, — and  that  it  held  a high  place,  not  only  in  their  convivial  meetings, 
but  even  in  religious  festivals,  and  we  readily  see  what  importance  they  attached  to 
their  drinking- vessels.  Athemeus  reckons  up  in  his  first  book  (from  page  2G  to  34, 
cd.  Casaubon,  1612)  between  seventy  and  eighty  sorts  of  wine;  he  describes  their 
qualities,  and  gives  copious  extracts  from  the  writers  extant  in  his  day,  particularly 
the  comic  poets,  of  the  several  opinions  that  were  held  respecting  them.  The  Mendcan 
nnd  l’ramninn  of  the  Greeks,  the  Massio  nnd  Venafrinn  of  the  Romans,  the  Must  or 
new  w-incs,  the  Surrcntinc,  that  could  not  be  drunk  under  twenty-five  years,  and  the 
Falcrnian,  that  has  been  excellent  at  two  hundred  years  old, — all  are  described. 

The  history  of  wine  is  almost  the  history  of  the  ancient  vessels.  After  the  grapes 
were  crushed,  first  by  the  feet  nnd  then  by  the  winepress, — " torculum,"  or  "\qivc  " 
(we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Varro,  Columella,  and  Cato  dc  Re  ltustidi  for  the  details), 
the  juice  was  conveyed  to  Cite  cellars,  and  deposited  in  " dolia  ” (nfloi)  ; these  were  at 
first  huge  earthen  vessels,  afterwards  wooden  casks;  iu  these  the  wine  was  worked, 
and  ns  soon  as  the  proper  fermentation  had  taken  place,  if  it  turned  out  to  be  of  poor 
quality  nnd  was  not  intended  to  bo  kept,  it  was  drawn  at  once  from  the  " doliuin," 
or  "cadus;"  if  it  was  of  fine  quality,  nnd  intended  to  be  kept,  it  was  transferred  to 
the  celebrated  " amphora,"  which  answered  the  purpose  of  modern  bottling. 


This  was.  in  old  times,  an  earthen  vessel  with  two  handles,  from  whence  it  seems 
to  have  derived  its  name,  " apfoprvc,"  from  ajifi,  on  both  sides,  nnd  qipu,  to  carry 
about.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  often  called  ••  hw,."  Its  form  is  that  of  a jar  with 
very  long  tapering  sidvs,  and  universally  pointed  nt  the  bottom  ! the  reason  of  this 
form  is,  that  it  used  to  be  stuck  up  on  end  in  the  cellars  in  a bed  of  sand.  It  then  was 
marked  with  the  date,  or  some  name,  either  on  the  earthenware  or  on  a label;  and  of 
course  tbc  oldest  was  that  which  was  nearest  the  wall,  from  whence  old  wine  is  called 
•'  vinura  intcrioris  uotiv."  At  Pompeii,  on  the  walls  of  the  Thermupoliuin,  or  coffee- 
house,  arc  a fresco  and  a bas-relief,— one  show  s the  way  in  which  the  amphora  was 
filled.  The  " dolitm,"  being  a great  vessel  of  earthenware,  would  not  travel  safely  in 
a cart,  so  that  for  transport  wine  was  usually  conveyed  in  goat-skins  (sires,  or  nroi)  ; 
the  fresco  shows  n man  nnd  boy  holding  the  amphora  under  the  skin,  and  suffering  ns 
much  as  they  think  proper  to  run  out.  Many  nmphonc  were  found  standing  In  the 
cellars  in  Pompeii.  Sir  \V.  Hamilton,  finding  the  necks  empty,  supposed  that  nil  hail 
been  poured  on  the  top  to  keep  the  air  from  the  wine ; but  we  know  from  Pliuy  that 
cork  was  generally  used  to  stop  the  necks  of  vessel* ; and  wo  have  the  direct  testimony 
of  Horace,  in  the  beautiful  little  ode  to  Mn-ccnns,  the  eighth  of  the  third  book,  that  the 
top  of  the  cork  was  stuck  down  with  pitch.  From  a passage  of  Petronius,  some  suppose 
that  the  amphora;  were  fastened  down  by  gypsum ; the  postage  (Satyrieon,  page  IU, 
Svo.Variorum,16C9)runt  thus  : — " Immediately  were  brought  nmphonc  of  glass  (vitrew), 
••  carefully  yypialx.  on  whose  neck*  labels  were  fixed  with  this  title,  Opimian  Ealtrnian, 
" one  hundred  years  old."  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  gypsum  could  have  been  used, 
on  account  of  the  acid  of  the  new  wine ; but  although  the  same  expression  occurs  ognin, 
page  272,  it  is  probable  some  sort  of  cement  may  lie  meant,  or  perhaps  the  gypsum  had 
I •ecu  used  as  finings.  This  passage  tdso  probably  contains  the  first  allusion  to  glass 
amphoric.  The  bas-relief  shows  the  method  iu  which  the  amphora  was  earned  ; a coni 
is  run  through  the  cars  nnd  round  a pole,  and  the  vessel  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
two  men,  just  ns  our  draymen  do  at  present.  Tbo  ordinary  amphunt  contains  nearly 
six  of  our  gallons,  nnd  supposing  the  figures  to  be  of  their  natural  size,  the  height  of 
the  vessel  is  probably  two  feet  six  inches. 

Before  proceeding  to  remark  on  the  extremely  beautiful  vessels  in  tho  plates 
before  us.  we  think  our  readers  will  understand  us  better  if  we  cuntinuc  our  narration. 
They  must  bear  in  mind  that  no  nation  of  antiquity  drank  their  wine  in  its  natural 
slate  : not  only  was  the  wine  itself  flavoured  in  the  making  with  every  conceivable  fruit 
or  flower,  with  ercry  herb  or  gum,  and  even  with  essential  oil*. — not  only  was  its 
strength  increased  by  the  addition  of  other  wine  half  of  which  had  been  boiled  away 
(t Irfrulum,  vide  Plin.  Hitt.  Nat.  lib.  H) ; but  after  these  processes  it  was  then  mixed 
with  hot  or  cold  water  before  it  was  drunk,  and  spices,  honey,  or  flour,  and  even,  in 
old  limes,  cheese,  were  put  iuto  it.  Athcnxus  (lib.  1.)  colls  wine  mixed  with  spice 
rpqi/10,  nnd  in  the  Iliad,  xi.  638,  when  Putroclus  visits  Nestor,  the  uld  man  calls  " a maid 
" beautiful  a*  the  gods,  who  prepared  a draught  of  Pramniau  wine,  nnd  grated  on  the 
" top  goat's-milk  cheese,  with  a brazen  grater,  and  above  scattered  the  white  flour." 
The  ancient*  in  short  seem,  like  the  Americans,  to  have  studied  to  invent  different  sort* 
of  drinks; — nny,  if  we  rend  Seneca’s  78th  cpi»t!o  (tom.  ii.  page  241,  Lug.  Hut.  Elz. 
1649).  we  find  the  sick  man  regretting  " that  he  could  not  drink  his  wine  with  piece* 
" of  broken  ice  in  it  -,"  nnd  we  would  not  dare  to  sny  that  the  ancients  were  unac- 
quainted with  a beverage  which  has  lately  become  popular  under  a very  vernacular 

This  now  introduces  us  to  the  second  species  of  vessel,  the  Crater  Gporijp).  from 
eipaei'v/u,  because  the  wine  was  mixed  in  it.  Thia  wm  a lurge  vessel,  like  a lint  basin, 
which  stood  on  the  top  of  a tripod  ; the  wine  was  brought  up  in  the  amphora,  nnd 
carefully  mixed  in  the  crater  by  the  attendant*  ; for  this  renson  Athcnxus  says  (lib,  2, 
page  38),  " the  wine  it  mixed  in  the  tripods."  The  proportion*  seem  to  have  varied 
from  three  or  two  of  wntcr  to  one  of  wine  to  the  reverse  proportion.  It  it  clear  from 
Athentru*  (lib.  10,  page  430)  that  the  mixture  was  made  with  the  cynthi;  lie  quotes, 
in  the  same  page,  a curious  passage  from  the  lost  comic  poet,  Pherccratcs 

•' ' Come,  more,  my  friend  '.  tho  wine ’s  |Kiured  out  for  you.' 

" ' Wine  I it's  all  wntcr!  Oh  ! wlmt  horrid  stuff! 

" 1 How  have  you  mixed  it  ?'  ' Why,  there's  two  of  water.' 

" ' And  how  much  wine  ?'  ' There's  four.'  • Go,  and  be  hanged  I 

" • You  should  he  made  chief  butler  to  the  frogs.' " 

The  crater  was  frequently  made  of  the  precious  mctnls.  A very  good  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  is  found  in  the  ninth  Odyssey,  196,  where  Ulysses  lands  at 
the  cavo  of  Polyphemus  : — " I went,"  he  says,  having  with  inc  a skin  (aemv)  of  hluck 
" sweet  wine,  the  gift  of  Moron,  son  of  Eunntlicus,  and  lie  gave  me  a crater,  all  of 
" silver,  and  then  wine  in  twelve  nmphonc."  Menclaus,  in  the  fourth!  book,  615.  offer* 
Tclemnchus  " a crater  elaborated;  it  is  all  silver,  hut  the  lips  are  guld."  In  the  twenty- 
thinl  Iliad,  219,  Achilles  pour*  out  a libation  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  Putroclus  from  a 
crater  of  gold,  Probably  the  first  mention  of  orunmented  work  on  u crater  is  in  the 
same  book,  743,  iu  tho  description  of  the  gnmes  ; Achilles  offers  as  one  of  the  prise* 
" a crater  of  silver  worked  by  the  ingenious  Sidones."  It  would  weary  our  readers  to 
cite  tile  numerous  instances  in  which  the  crater  is  mentioned,  suffice  it  to  sny  it  was  in 
use  among  the  llomons  ns  well  os  the  Greeks,  exactly  in  the  same  way,  ax  we  hare 
shown  before,  under  exactly  the  same  name,  and  till  the  latest  periods. 

In  fact,  the  best  parallel  we  con  give  to  the  ancient  aopnoaiur,  or  " wine-party  " 
(it  was  not  always  accompanied  by  a dinner),  is  that  of  the  parties  which  used  to  be 
formed  to  drink  punch  in  the  last  century  : the  liquor  being  mixed  iu  tho  crater,  or 
bowl,  was  next  dipped  out  in  the  cyathus,  or  ladle,  and  handed  round  to  the  guests 
either  by  hoy*  or  women  attendants.  The  cyathus  (vcuOnc)  wna  of  Greek  invention, 
and  we  have  the  positive  authority  of  Varro  that  the  Romans  borrowed  it  from  the 
Greeks ; it  became  a word  of  tho  commonest  use,  and  held  about  nt  much  as  one  of 
our  English  wineglasses.  Two  drawings  of  cyathi  arc  given  in  tho  Museo  Botbonico, 
Vol.  iv.  plate  12. 

When  the  wine  had  been  carried  to  each  of  the  guests,  it  wo*  pouted  out  for  them 
into  cups  which  were  in  their  hands,  nnd  which  bore  a variety  of  name*;  the  general 
Latin  name  was  “ poculutn,"  the  Greek  name"«vAi£"  (from  whence  also  the  Latin 
" culix”).  The  difference  between  the  cup  nnd  cynthus  is  well  marked  in  Horace  - 
Ode  to  Tdephus,  where  he  soys,  " Let  cup*  (poculs)  be  mixed  in  three  or  nine  fit 

The  uaunl  names  for  the  drinking-cups  ore  the  Calix,  Scyphut,  Carehesium, 
Phioln,  Patera,  Ciintkanis,  Trulla,  Capis,  and  Ruton.  Wo  should  far  exceed  our 
limits  did  we  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  these  nt  present.  In  fact,  when  we  slate 
that  the  first  six  chupters  of  the  sixth  book  of  Julius  Pollux'  Ouomasticou  arc  devoted 
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AN  ARABESQUE  PANEL, 

By  Thomas  Stolhard,  It. A. 

n of  George  IV.,  for  tlio  decoration  of  Buckingham 

THE  CEILING  OF  THE  SALA  DI  CAMBIO,  AT  PF.ItUGIA, 
PAINTED  IN  "FRESCO  SECCO"  BY  PERUGINO  AND  HIS  SCHOLARS. 

By  31.  Diyly  Wyatt,  Etq. 

This  extremely  interesting  room,  and  tlio  works  of  art  which  adorn  it,  aro  thus 
described  by  Vasari.*  “Tlicu,"  soys  lie,  “Pietro  executed,  in  fresco,  tho  whole  of 
“ tlio  Audience  Chamber  of  tho  Exchange,  comprising  in  tho  various  compartments,  of 
“ tho  ceiliug  tho  seven  planets,  drawn  in  cars  by  various  animal  according  to  tho 
“ habit  of  tho  aucients ; on  tho  wall  opposite  to  tho  entrance,  tho  Nativity  and  tho 
“ Resurrection  of  Christ,t  and  iu  a separate  picture  a St.  John  the  Baptist,  surrounded 
" by  other  Saints  ; on  tho  remaining  two  sides  ho  painted,  in  hie  own  peculiar  style, 

“ on  one,  Fahius  Maximus,  Socrates,  Nurna  Pumpilius,  Fulvius  Camillus,  Pythagoras, 
“ Trajan,  L.  Siciniuo,  Leonidas  tho  Spartan,  Iloralius  Codes,  Fabius  Semprouius, 

“ Pericles  tho  Athenian,  and  Ciucinnatus ; and  on  tho  other,  tho  prophets  Isaiah, 

“ Moses,  Daniel,  David,  Jeremiah,  Solomon,  and  tho  Erithrenn,  Libyan,  Tiburtine, 
“ Delphic,  and  other  Sibyls."  Boueath  each  figure  ho  placed  a motto,  bearing  n 
legend  appropriate  to  tho  placo ; and  in  an  ornament  his  own  most  striking  portrait, 
inscribing  beneath  it  his  namo  and  tho  following  lines  ;} — 

“ Petrus  Pcruginus  ogregius  Pictor 
“ Perdita  si  fucrat,  pingendo  hie  retulit  arloni, 

" Si  nunquam  inventn  csset  hactenus  ipse  dcdiL 
“Anno  II.  1500.” 

Vasari  continues,  in  a triumphant  strain,  to  laud  tho  cxccllcuco  of  these  works, 
and  to  dwell  on  tho  infinite  value  set  upon  them  by  tlio  inhabitants  of  I’erugiu. 

It  is  singular,  considering  its  extreme  beauty,  and  its  great  interest  as  cnnncctod 
with  the  history  of  art,  that  this  ceiling  should  so  long  have  escaped  complete  deli- 
neation. 

Vou  Rumohr,§  who  divides  tbo  artistic  life  of  Pietro  Perugino  into  three 
periods,  in  tho  first  of  which  ho  regards  him  ns  tho  disciple  of  nature  only,  in  tho 
second  as  that  of  art,  mid  in  tho  third  os  under  tho  infiucuco  of  mannerism  and  self- 
repetition,  refers  this  work  to  tho  best  days  of  his  second  period ; it  Was  executed 
soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  city  from  Rome,  and  manifests  how  deeply  ho  must 
have  drunk  at  tho  classic  fountains  of  nnliquo  art.  This  ceiling  is  the  first  and  most 
complete  reproduction  of  tho  “grotesques"  of  tho  ancients,  and  is  singularly  interesting, 
nut  only  ns  establishing  tho  claim  of  Pietro  to  bo  regarded  os  tho  first  great  and  accu- 
rate reviver  of  this  beautiful  stylo  of  decoration,  but  as  having  been  tlio  “ trial-pieco  “ 
on  which  so  many  “ prcntico  hands"  were  exercised,  whoso  efforts  subsequently  carried 
it  to  tho  highest  perfection  it  has  over  yet  attained. 

The  principal  scholars  of  Perugino,  whoso  labours  there  is  little  doubt  materially 
nided  in  tho  elaboration  of  tlicso  graceful  fancies,  wore  Raphael,  then  aged  1U  or  17  . 
Francesco  Ubcrtini,  better  known  as  Bocchincca  ; and  Pinturicchio : and  it  is  curious 
to  trace  the  influence  of  tho  success  of  this  their  first  nttompt  upou  tho  after-career  of 
each  of  tho  three.  It  led  immediately  to  tho  employment  of  Knpliao!  and  Pinturicchio, 
in  conjunction,  in  the  decoratiou  of  tho  celebrated  Library  at  Sienna,  and  subsequently 
to  the  cultivation  of  such  studies  on  the  part  of  tho  former  ns  induced  his  composition 
of  tho  inimitublo  Arabesques  of  tho  Loggie  of  tho  Vatican,  Ac.  Ac. ; and  on  that  of  tho 
latter  artist,  to  the  execution  of  the  ceilings  of  tho  choir  of  Stn  Maria  del  Popolo, 
and  those  of  tlio  Apartamcnti  Borgia,  Ac.,  at  Rome.  Baochiaoav  bccaino  so  completely 
enamoured  of  tho  style,  that  his  whololifo  wns  dovoted  to  painting  animals,  flowers,  Ac., 
in  “grotesque”  decoration,  and  ho  ultimately  became  famous  throughout  Italy  os  a 
perfect  master  of  that  variety  of  design. 

In  freedom  nnd  cleverness  of  drawing,  in  harmony  of  colour,  in  brilliancy  of  touch, 
in  nice  balance  of  tho  “ pioni  " nnd  “ vuoti,"  and  in  close  imitation  of  the  paintings  of 
tho  ancient  Romans,  this  specimen  is  ono  of  tho  most  successful  that  hits  ovor  been 
executed,  although  iu  delicacy  of  finish,  nnd  refined  study,  it  can  scarcely  bo  expected 
to  equal  the  subsequent  productions  of  Giovanni  da  Udiuo  and  Morto  da  Foltro. 

This  beautiful  apartment  was  originally  used  ns  tho  place  of  mcoting  for  tho 
merchants  of  Perugia.  Adjoining  it,  on  ono  side,  is  another  chamber,  fitted  up  ns  a 
sort  of  court  of  justice,  nnd  on  tho  other  a clmpcl,  dedicated  to  St.  John  tho  Baptist, 
decorated  with  paintings,  representing  incidents  from  the  lifo  of  tlio  Saint,  executed  in 
fresco  by  Gian  Nicola  Mnnni,  of  Cilia  della  Piove. 

Tho  whole  of  these  frescoes  nro  in  excellent  preservation,  and  ore  safely  kept 
under  most  scrupulous  guardianship. 


By  31.  Diyly  Wyatt,  Enj. 

This  superb  vessel  is  probably  tho  most  sumptuous  of  tho  few  good  specimens  of 
the  Italian  Church  plate  of  tho  middlo  ages  which  have  passed  through  tlio  ordeal  of 
tho  terriblo  “ tempo  dei  Franocsi,"  anil,  falling  victim  to  neither  public  rapidity  nor 
private  cupidity,  have  contrived  to  cscapo  that  tomb  of  all  tho  licautiful  in  metal-work, 
— tho  inolting-pot. 

Tradition  relates  that  this  Chalice  was  presented  to  tho  Dominican  monks  attached 
to  the  church  in  which  it  is  now  preserved  by  Pope  Benedict  X I.,  a pontiff  long  resident 
at  Perugia,  nnd  whoso  exquisite  tomb,  by  Giovanni  Pisano,  still  decorates  tho  church, 
which,  during  his  lifetime,  ho  is  known  to  havo  regarded  with  tho  greatest  affection 
and  interest.  From  tho  internal  evidence  of  stylo,  this  beautiful  specimen  of  work- 
manship might  rather  bo  reforred  to  ut  least  fifty  years  after  tho  death  of  Benedict, 
which  occurred  in  tbo  year  1304.  Freni  the  oxtremo  translucency  of  the  enamels,  and 
tho  finished  stylo  of  CDgraving  of  the  little  medallions  over  which  tho  colours  are 

death  of  Perugino,  which  took  place  at  Fontignnno  in  1521. 

i Itxlirnischc  Fonchungrn. 


floated,  they  might  bo  believed  to  have  been  executed  by  Ugolino  Viori,  or  by  some 
cotemporary  artist  of  ability,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  enutnollcr  of  the  celebrated 
reliquary  of  Bolscna,  now  preserved  in  tho  cathedral  at  Orvioto. 

Although  in  the  greater  glories  which  surround  the  names  of  the  chief  masters 
of  tho  luliaequvnt  school  of  Florentino  goldsmith's  work,  tho  reputatiou  and  respective 
merits  of  tho  individuals  who  originally  formed  that  school,— of  tho  Siennese  and 
Umbrian  workmen. — havo  bccu  eclipsed,  still  enough  remains  of  their  productions  to 
ntleat  tho  marvellous  skill  with  which  they  worked,  and  especially  tho  Lute  nnd 
dexterity  with  which  they  added,  by  means  of  oiuuucl,  tho  graces  of  colour  to  the 
elaborate  chasing  of  their  most  precious  vessels. 

Occasionally  a short  inscription,  upon  objects  strictly  similar  in  style  to  that  now 
engraved,  records  tho  names  of  tho  artificers  of  tho  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 

“ Paualo  di  Giovanni  (di)  Giacomo,  di  Nicola  di  Seim,  me  fecit." 

Tho  " di  " indicating,  indifferently,  actual  paternity  or  apprenticeship. 

This  Chalice  is  most  remarkablo  on  account  of  its  sixe,  oxcccding  in  that  parti- 
cular, as  far  ns  tho  writer's  observation  has  extended,  any  other  now  existing. 

It  is  engraved,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  its  actual  dimension,  and  living  executed 
in  silver  gilt,  its  intrinsio  value  may  Imj  assumed  at  no  very  small  slim. 

Tho  beautiful  cross,  lately  purchased  for  the  Museum  of  Economic  G oology,  illus- 
trates admirably  tho  process  of  preparation  for  enamels  of  a character  similar  to  those 
which  decorate  this  superb  Chalice. 

ANCIENT  GERMAN  APPLIQUE  EMBROIDERY. 

Tiro  Plata. 


The  first  plate  represents  tho  front  nnd  back  patterns  of  tho  ombroidory  ou  the 
upper  |iart  of  tho  lack  of  tho  chair  represented  above, — tho  second  plate,  ono  half  of  tho 
seat ; tho  pattern  is  of  silk,  sowed  on  dark  purplo  velvet ; the  yollow  silk  is  surrounded 
by  n gold  cord,  the  blue  silk  by  a silver  ono.  This  chair*  was  formerly  tho  Elcctoml 
Chair  of  Saxony  ; it  now  belongs  to  Thomas  Ilaylis,  Esq.,  of  Cobly  House,  Kensington. 
The  ilato  of  tho  chair  i-  about  1(120  ; it  is  of  walnut-tree,  and  tbo  embroidery  on  the 
buck,  seat,  nud  arms  is  of  tlio  most  elaborato  and  costly  design. 

THE  GALLERY  CEILING,  BUCKLING  HALL,  NORFOLK. 

By  Arthur  Aihpilil,  Ei./.,  F.S.A. 

About  tlio  time  of  tlio  revival  of  lemming,  and  tlio  spread  of  knowledge  consequent 
on  its  dissemination  through  tlio  medium  of  tlio  printing-press,  tbo  illustration  of  a fact 
or  a sentiment  connected  with  soma  study,  pirsou,  or  family,  became  extremely  popular. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  derived  from  tlio  lodges  and  mottoes  borne  on  tho  shields  and  banner* 
of  tbcoo  whose  deeds  entitled  them  to  sumo  distinction,  nnd  who  could  not  boast  "f 
ancestral  liearinga  ; or  of  tlioso  whom  misfortune,  or  tlio  desire  of  preserving  or  nfl'eoting 
un  incognito,  had  suggested  this  method  of  asserting  a place,  und  yol  concealing  their 
own  name.  Ono  of  the  earliest  printed  books  which  contains  much  analogous  to  thi* 
subject  is  tho  celebrated  “ I lypnorotomachin,"  or  tho  “ PoliphiQB  printed  by  Aldus  iu 
141)9.  This  hook  is  nut  only  full  of  allusions  of  all  kinds  of  thiss|>ccics  of  illustration, 
but  contains  many  monograms  nnd  emblems,  Raid  to  bo  taken  frum  undoubted  oXIUOpIfla 
of  classic  antiquity ; such,  for  instance,  is  tho  illustration  of  tho  old  Roman  proverb, 
“ Parvto  res  Concordia  crcscont,  discordui  roagnro  diminuuntur," — “ Small  thing* 
increaso  by  union,  by  disunion  great  things  perish."  This  is  illustrated  by  a repre- 
sentation of  the  bodies  of  two  elephants,  who  it  is  supposed  liavo  slain  each  other  in 
combat,  and  on  whose  bugo  carcasses  a multitude  of  littlo  insects  aro  feeding  and 
fattening. 

* Tl.ii  rut  tint  apjmml  to  Tils  Ben  pcs,  sol.  Ui.  p.  150. 


Thu  specie*  of  illustration  was  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  Italians,  under  tbo  name 
of  “ Impresc  ; and  there  are  many  beautiful  ancient  volumes  in  existence  which 
contain  senes  of  examples  of  “ impress"  assumed  by  the  Colonna,  Ursini,  Frangipani 
and  all  the  other  great  families  of  Italy  at  that  timo. 

It  took,  also,  the  form  of  " Emblems ; “ there  were  proverbs,  pithy  saying 
or  appropriate  dicta,  illustrated  by  representation*,— something  like  the  rein*  of 
thu  medimval  period,  or  the  impreu  above  mentioned,  and  illustrating,  not 
pcraonal  functions,  hut  short,  pithy  truth,.  There  afterwards  were  collected 
and  published  : every  bibliomaniac  know,  the  famous  work  of  Alcialus,  and 

ironi  hat  old  Jesuit  to  the  Puritan  Quarles,-from  the  reft  sentimental  of  the 

Emblemata  Anon*  to  illustrations  of  “Honour  and  Arros,"_book.  of  emblem, 
.bound  Their  disuse,  alas!  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  want  of  power  of  illus- 
tration hut  to  the  decay  of  pure  classic  studies.  No  language  bat  those  of  cla»io 
antiquity  could  adequately  express  in  such  short,  terre  terms,  the  apt  and  vivid  thought 
it  was  meant  to  convey;  and  os  the  mastery  of  there  tongues  become  the  exclusive 
properly  of  the  learned,  and  not  the  accomplishment  of  every  man  of  gentle  rank,  the 
emblems  and  their  mottoes  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

At  no  time,  howover,  have  they  been  so  common  as  in  tho  days  of  that  queen 
who  herself  was  a ripo  and  elegant  scholar;  and  in  no  form  do  we  see  them  to  such 
Sra"  “ ,n  |h.°  decoration,  of  the  houses  of  Elizabeth  and  her  learned  succour. 
I he  Gallery  Ceiling  at  Dlickling  Ilall  contains  a rich  collection  of  there  emblems  ; 
tho  name  of  Dlickling  conveys  a multitude  of  associations  to  tho  architect  and 
antiquary,— were  it  only  for  tho  fact  that  its  roof  shcltons  tho  splendid  library  of 
Maittairc,  it  must  bo  of  deep  interest  to  every  scholar. 

It  will  bo  highly  interesting  to  describe  each  compartment.  The  JirH  is  tho 
ordinary  emblem  of  learning,  “ Doctrina,"  with  tho  sun  in  her  right  hand,  sitting  under 
a shower  of  gold. 

Tho  eecoiiJ  is  a hand  guiding  a lion  by  a thread,  with  tho  motto,  « Dies  et  ingo- 
mum,"— suggesting  that  timo  and  ingenuity  will  conqnor  tho  greatest  difficulties. 
There  is  a proverb  quoted  by  Lucian,  Do  Mcroedo  Conduct!,  (edit.  Bourdelotii, 
LuteU  1615,  page  233),  that  runs  thus,  '•  kuc  I,  T0  roo  Xoyoo,  Xrwc  rporp  i,0„c  a.w 
vai  enrw  «pim>po/iai,”  from  whence,  probably,  tho  idea  was  takeu. 

Tho  next  emblem  is  Cupid,  his  o yes  bandaged,  his  bow  and  quiver  lying  on  tho 
ground,  carrying  the  pillars  Hercules  is  said  to  have  set  up  at  Calpe  (tho  modern 
Gibraltar)  and  Abyla  (on  tho  opposite  coast  of  Africa),  and  with  tho  inscription  “Major 
Ilorculi,"— “ greater  than  Hercules,"  exemplifying  tho  power  of  love  over  brute  force. 

Tho  next  is  an  nrmed  fcuialo  leading  a warrior ; tho  inscription  is  abbroviutod, 
but  illustrates  the  saying,  “ Virtus  tutissima  comes," — “Virtue,  or  valour  (for  tho 
word  is  convertible  in  Latin),  is  the  safest  companion." 

•i  n Tll^"exl  ls  11  fiSuro>  half  ™an  hlllf  ■siting  on  a panther,  with  tho  inscription 
“ Do,u,»"  or  “ Crafl : “ tl)0  merman  is  generally  au  omblem  of  doublo-dealing,  and  tho 
panther,  of  craft  and  eruelty. 

Tho  next  needs  little  description,— it  is  one  of  tho  five  sense*,  “Tactiu,"  or  “ tho 
senso  of  feeling." 

The  ucxt  is  “ l.cart,  with  threo  arrows  flying  towards  it ; ono  inscribed  “ /Erumntu," 
not  “ Casumnier  us  engraved  ; tho  second,  “ Cupidinis  ; " tho  third,  “ Mortis."  Ovor 
arc  tho  words,  “ In  vos  hie  volet," — “ Against  you  this  prevails,"  showing  that  all 
mortal  hearts  are  obnoxious  to  tho  shafts  of  “ Care,"  “ Love,"  and  “ Death." 

Tho  next  is  more  difficult  of  interpretation  ; it  is  a female  figure,  bnldirig  an  open 
hook  in  her  right  band,  and  what  appears  to  bo  a rulo  iu  tho  other.  Tho  inscription 
is,  " Cuique  ct  nemini," — “ To  all  and  to  none."  Probably  it  is  meant  to  represent 
public  justice,  and  the  inscription  is  best  translated  in  tho  words  of  the  motto  of  ono 
of  our  newspapers,  " Open  to  all,  influenced  by  none, "-no  bad  exemplification  of 
what  equity  ought  to  he. 

Tho  next  is  Prometheus  chained  to  tho  rook,  tho  vulture  gnawing  his  entrails, 
Jupiter,  with  his  thunderbolt,  standing  by.  Tho  inscription  is  ••  Divina  misericordia," 
— “ Divine  mercy."  Tho  mylhos  of  Prometheus  points  to  tho  danger  nnd  punishment 
of  thoso  who  venture  to  pry  loo  far  iulo  things  nbovo  them  ; l.cnco  tho  uro  of  tho  word 
“ mercy  ” when  tho  wl.olo  talo  speaks  rather  of  cruel  punishment,— it  is  moroy  thut 
wo  do  not  know  many  things,  particularly  those  of  futurity. 

Tho  next  shows  tho  figure  of  a pilgrim  with  stuff  and  beads,  his  broad  hat  drawn 
over  a mask.  Tho  motto  is  “Personam  non  nnitnum  ; " our  clossio  readers  must 
remember  tho  primilivo  signification  of  tho  word  “ persona,"  via,  n mask.  The  emblem 
probably  refers  to  a proverb  cited  by  Seneca,  “ Personam  mavult  quam  facicm,"  and 
satirises  tho  outward  show  of  religion  where  tho  heart  has  no  concern  in  anything  holy 

Tho  next  is  tho  emblem  of  Taste,  “ Gustus,"  illustrated  by  a female  figure  holding  a 
cup  ; her  lup  is  full  of  fruits,  and  behind  is  a lion  with  hi*  paw  on  thoskull  of  some  animal. 

Tho  next  is  n trophy  of  agricultural  instruments,  with  tho  motto  “ Adliuc  men 
messis  in  herba  est,"— “ At  present  my  harvest  is  in  tho  blade,"  illustrating  tho  Scotch 
proverb,  “ I hide  my  timo.” 

The  next  is  an  emblematical  representation,  inscribed  “ Amiciti®  offigic*," “Tho 

Imago  of  Friendship."  From  tho  head  issuo  tbo  words  “ Diems,  Aistas,"— “ Summer 
nnd  Winter  ;"  from  tho  bosom,  “ Procul,  prope,"— " Far  nnd  near ;"  round  tho  skirt  of  tho 
dress,  “ Mors,  Vita,"—"  Death  and  Lifo illustrating  tho  feature  of  a fervent  friendship. 

The  next  is  scarcely  so  intelligible;  tho  emblem  is  an  imperial  crown  between 
two  obelisks,  round  each  of  which  a serpent  is  entwined,— these  seem  to  bo  dnrting  at 
tho  crown.  Tbo  motto  appenrs  to  bo  “ Regum  maiestatom  non  iinminuendam,"— the 
meaning  probably  is,  that  the  majesty  of  sovereigns  is  not  injured  in  tho  least  by  tho 
venom  of  envious  slanderers. 

Tho  motto  of  tho  next  is  wanting  ; tho  emblem,  of  course,  cannot  bo  illustrated. 

The  next  is  a femalo  figure  smelling  a flower;  behind  is  a hound  hunting  by  tho 
scent  Tho  motto  tho  singlo  word  “ Odor,"  or  " Smelling." 

Tho  next  is  tho  old  mythos  of  Vulcan  cleaving  tho  head  of  Jupiter,  nnd  Minerva 
springing  forth.  Tho  motto,  “ Omnis  a Deo  sapieotin," — “ All  wisdom  is  from  God." 

Tho  next  is  a book  homo  by  a pair  of  wings.  Tho  motto,  “ Vindicln  divina," 

“ Divino  vengeance,"  alluding,  probably,  to  tho  flying  roll  of  Ezekiel. 

The  next  shows  the  sun,  with  two  torches  held  up  before  it.  Tho  motto  “ Eo 

magi,  caligat," — “ Tho  darker  it  becomes  by  it,"  reminding  us  of  the  lines  of  Popo  ; 

“ Thus  commentators  each  dark  passago  shun, 

“ Yet  hold  their  farthing  candles  to  tho  sun." 

Tho  next  is  a fox  seizing  a fowl.  Tho  motto,  “ Innoccutiam  injuriis  mnximo 
obnoxiam," — “ Innoccnco  is  tho  most  liable  to  injuries.” 


OF  THE  PLATES. 

Then  comes  another  illustration  of  ono  of  the  Sonera,— a female  by  ll.o  side  of  a man 
playing  the  lute,— .he  is  holding  tho  music-book  ; behind  ..a  man  playing  some insthi- 
morn,  and  a slag  attentively  listening.  This  is  intended  to  represent  an  old  popular 
idea,  that  deer  might  bo  attracted  by  musical  sounds,  and  thus  eu. oared  or  slain. 
The  motto  is  tho  simple  word  “ Auditus,"— “ Hearing." 

_ The  ncxt  illustrates  another  popular  idea;  it  is  a rhinoceros,  with  the  motto 
"Non  invicla  rego," — “I  reign  not  unconquerable.*  Tho  notion  wns,  that  tho 
rhinoceros  conquered  all  beasts,  oven  tho  elephant ; that  ,l  destroyed  thi.  animal 
by  running  under  it  and  ripping  up  its  body  with  tho  formidable  horn  on  its  now,  but 
that  tho  fall  of  the  dying  elephant  crushed  tho  rhinoceros  in  it*  triumph,  nnd  they  Lull 
perished  together. 

Thonoxt  is  n crown  on  a atom  of  wormwood.  Tho  motto,  “Tyranni  morbus 
sospicio,"  “ The  disease  of  a tyrant  is  suspicion."  On  each  sido  are  tho  letter*  II 
and  E,  or  C ; it  is  not  improbablo  that  it  alludes  to  Henry  tho  Eighth. 

The  next  bears  the  motto  “ Pulchntudo  fouiinca," — “Femalo  beauty."  Tho 
emblem  is  a female,  with  a mirror  in  ono  hand  and  a dart  in  tho  other,  sitting  on  u 
basilisk,  a fabulous  animal,  supposed  to  have  tho  power  of  destroying  by  merely  looking 
at  its  victim.  J h 

The  next  shows  two  ships  nt  sen,  ono  dismasted  by  a tomiioat ; in  front  is  a 
crowned  figure  sacrificing,  with  tbo  motto  “ Deus  ullimum'refugium,"— " God  is  tho 
last  refuge."  It  needs  no  other  explanation. 

Tho  lost  is  a female  figure  holding  a mirror  ; on  one  sido  a mao  taking  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  with  tho  old  astrolabe,  on  tho  other  au  eagle.  Tho  motto  " Visas."  .,r 
“Sight."  ^ * * 

Thus  having  endeavoured  to  explain  thoso  very  curious  nnd  interesting  emblems 
wo  must  remark,  they  show  the  feeling  and  education  of  our  forefathers,  and  give  » 
double  charm  to  tho  rich  aud  elaborate  architecture  of  tho  period. 

Dlickling  Hall,  tho  scat  of  tho  lute  Dowager  Lady  Suffiohl,  wns  built  l,y 
Sir  Henry  Hobart,  Lord  Chief  Justice;  ho  commenced  tho  erection  in  tho  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  completed  it  in  tho  succeeding  reign.  Tho  structure  in  its  different 
parts  presents  tho  distinctive  features  of  tho  architectural  styles  of  tho  two  periods 
tho  date  of  the  gallery  is  before  1620.  Tho  room  is  ono  hundred  nnd  twenty-seven 
feet  in  length  by  twonly-ono  feel  in  width  ; and  this  and  an  adjoining  state  drawing, 
room,  are  tho  two  most  decorated  rooms  in  tho  building.  The  emblematic  Coiling  of 
the  Gallery  is  probably  tho  richest  of  tho  kind  in  England : there  is  un  elulmrato 
coruico,  with  largo  projecting  consoles  ; tho  ornaments  between  each  bay,  the  console, 
themselves,  tho  ceilings  to  tho  deep  recessed  windows,  ore  all  different,— thoso  the 
plate  was  not  sufficiently,  largo  to  represent.  It  may  be  hero  remarked,  that  tho  motto 
wanting  in  the  plato  is  wanting  iu  tho  ceiling  itself,  aud  likewise  that  the  spelling  0f 
tho  various  mottoes  has  been  carefully  copied.  Tho  shield  of  arms  represented  on  tho 
ceiling  are  thoso  of  tho  Hobart  family. 

A coiling  of  eomowhat  lator  dato  than  tho  ono  now  illustrated  exists  at  Boston 
House,  Brentford.*  That  tho  effect  which  a few  yean,  made  in  the  progress  of  the 
stylo  may  bo  seen,  a print  is  boro  subjoined  of  a small  portion  of  it-f 


This  ceiling  contains  no  emblems,  but  has  personifications  of  tbo  five  senses,  the 
four  elements;  the  three  Christian  graces,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;  War.  I'cacc. 
nnd  I’lonty  ; the  wholo  in  bold  roliof,  each  within  richly-dceoratcd_framowork. 


This  stylo  of  ornament,  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  tho  rieli  shawls  and  scarfs  of 
Porain  and  Indiu,  is  not  only  extremely  beautiful  in  itself,  hut  by  iu  graceful  nnd 
brilliant  character,  ami  the  unohtrusivcness  of  its  individual  details,  harmonizes  with 
overy  modification  of  femalo  costume  ; and  it  not  only  pervades,  in  different  varieties, 
the  manufactures  of  the  East,  hut  also  enjoys  tho  privilege  of  a perennial  fashion  iu 
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